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(pp. 162 ff.) is especially brilliant and illuminating, a vigorous protest 
against the study for study's sake, and subject for subject's sake, which 
penetrates the school and university atmosphere in which the English 
wealthier classes are nurtured. There is something significant in such a 
reaction on the part of a philosopher and one trained and now training 
in the classic atmosphere of an Oxford college. It is a timely warning: 

The great institutions, which have the social function of transmitting the 
treasures of accumulated knowledge from generation to generation, are always 
liable to get out of order, and to engender so much obnoxious rubbish as to clog 

their working and to poison humanity There is a standing danger that 

educators should become the worst foes of education. There is probably no 
system of education, and no university in the world which does not tend to an 
overproduction of pedantry and dogmatism, and which, if it were conducted 
wholly according to the ideas of the experts whose duty it is to run it, would not 
become worse than useless socially. For experts, if left to themselves, tend to 
develop professional ideals and standards of value of their own, which grow 
independent of considerations of social welfare, and frequently run counter to 
them. But if there should occur at any time a general breakdown in the 
educational machinery which transmits the knowledge that is power and 
means social security, it is evident that a society may be propelled irreparably 
on the declivity that leads to destruction. No society, therefore, is safe unless 
it is constantly on its guard against its own weaknesses, against the clogging of 
its institutions by their own waste products, and by the excesses of their 
virtues, against the repression of ability and the preservation and promotion of 
unfitness, against the excessive delays in perceiving when old adjustments have 
broken down and new devices and new knowledge are needed to adapt human 
life to new conditions. 

W. D. Wallis 

University of Pennsylvania 



The Infancy of Animals. By W. P. Pycraft. New York : Henry 
Holt, 1013. Pp. xiv+272; 64 plates and many text illus- 
trations. $1 . 75. 

The infancy of animals is a subject which is of interest, as the author 
says in his preface, not only to the naturalist but also to the sociologist, 
and especially to the observer of child life. Yet the present work is, we 
believe, the first book ever written expressly on this subject. It is a 
worthy treatment of the theme, being a fund of reliable data regarding 
the infancy of hundreds of species of animals, compiled by an expert 
naturalist. Space is apportioned to the different groups approximately 
as follows: mammals, 50 pages; birds, 105 pages; reptiles, amphibians, 
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fishes, invertebrates, 25 to 30 pages each. The treatment of each group 

is divided, in general, into three unequal parts: the greater part being 

given to habits and behavior, both the habits of the young and the 

nursing behavior of the parents; a large part dealing with structures, 

illustrating especially the law of recapitulation; and a lesser part dealing 

with coloration. The book is not a repetition of old reprinted facts, but 

gives the results of the great recent advances in the study of wild life, 

not a few of the observations being the author's own. Unfortunately, 

references to the original papers are given in only a few cases. The 

illustrations are of great value. The author's style is that of the great 

British naturalists, clear and fluent, yet conveying a vast amount of 

information upon every page. Nevertheless, a small book upon so wide 

a field can cover, of course, only selected instances. The two general 

facts which appear most constantly through all the wealth of particulars 

are, on the one hand, the severe struggle for existence to which the callow 

young are subjected, resulting in some species in a prodigious death-rate; 

and on the other hand, the infinite variety of the adaptations which tend 

toward the preservation of the young. There is little attempt at 

psychological interpretation; this is as it should be in a work by a 

zoologist. A sociologist, reading the book, will find a rich store of data 

awaiting psychological and sociological interpretation and application. 

The book has a good index, yet not so complete as it ought to be ; for 

since the facts here presented are chiefly of an individual nature, each 

standing by itself, they cannot be systematized, and every fact should be 

represented in the index. 

Wallace Craig 
University of Maine 



Christianity and the Labor Movement. By William M. Balch. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1912. Pp. i+108. $1.00. 

" No menace to the future can be so serious as a lasting estrangement 
between the labor movement and Christianity," says Mr. Balch, and this 
estrangement is now a practical reality. Mutual misunderstanding, he 
decides, is the cause, very few laborers being hostile or cordial but rather 
indifferent or dissatisfied. Mutual understanding is the solution. 

It would be easy to criticize this little book. The social scientist 
could point out several flaws in its theory and might object to numerous 
Outlook, McClure's, Saturday Evening Post references to the neglect of 
more weighty authorities. And laborers would hardly find convincing 
the chapter on "What Wage-Earners Should Know about the Church." 



